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F  we  are  to  reach  and 
garner  the  present-day  seekers 
who  exist  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  persons  who  are  dis¬ 
illusioned  over  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  value  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  Church  Service,  our 
Quaker  Meetings  must  be¬ 
come  unique  centers  of  spir¬ 
itual  life,  where  there  is  felt 
a  thrill  of  reality.  That  means 
that  they  must  be  occasions 
when  life  is  lifted  up  and 
seen  in  its  true  divine  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

— Rufus  M.  Jones 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Schools 

The  twenty-five  day  schools  and  two  boarding  schools  of  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  opened  this  fall  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  6,527,  about  145  more  than  last  year.  This  is  an 
over-all  increase  of  more  than  a  thousand  since  1950.  About 
1,215  of  those  enrolled  are  Friends.  There  are  250  more 
Friends  in  the  student  body  than  there  were  in  1950.  Of  the 
626  teachers  in  these  27  schools,  229  are  Friends. 

Of  the  25  day  schools,  8  go  through  twelve  grades;  3  go 
through  eight  grades;  9  go  through  six  grades;  3  are  purely 
preschool,  or  preschool  and  kindergarten;  1  goes  through  third 
grade  only;  1  goes  through  second  grade  only.  All  the  graded 
schools  except  Westtown  have  kindergartens,  and  many  have 
four-year-old  preschool  groups  besides. 

Since  1950  Gwynedd  Kindergarten  (and  preschool)  has  be¬ 
come  a  Yearly  Meeting  school  and  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  be¬ 
gun  in  1952,  has  grown  to  be  a  six-graded  elementary  school. 

Most  of  our  schools  have  made  extensive  improvements  and 
additions  to  their  buildings  in  the  last  few  years.  This  year 
Frankford,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Woodbury,  Penn  Charter,  and 
Media  have  each  added  two  classrooms;  Westtown  Lower 
School  has  added  one  classroom  and  redesigned  the  interior  of 
its  building.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  has  almost  finished  a 
$70,000  addition  to  its  high  school,  consisting  of  six  classrooms, 
a  biology  laboratory,  and  a  conference  room,  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  a  new  gymnasium.  Friends’  Select  is  organiz¬ 
ing  a  $150,000  capital  fund  drive,  partly  for  a  new  gymnasium. 
Buckingham  has  just  broken  ground  for  an  additional  class¬ 
room.  Haddonfield  and  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  Newtown,  and 
Friends’  Central  made  extensive  additions  last  year. 

Westfield  has  made  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  teachers’  salaries. 
Westtown’s  Lower  School  now  has  a  Committee  (Advisory) 
of  its  own,  consisting  of  representatives  from  three  groups:  the 
larger  Westtown  Committee,  parents,  and  local  Monthly 
Meetings. 

On  the  academic  side:  Penn  Charter  is  one  of  a  group  of 
schools  working  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  four- 
or  five-year  program  evaluating  the  television  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  French.  Fourth  graders  have  WHYY’s  French  lesson  daily. 

There  seems  in  general  a  growing  concern  for  the  especially 
able  student  in  our  schools,  as  there  is  throughout  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  visiting  students  from  affiliated  schools  have  influ¬ 
enced  our  thinking  on  this  matter,  as  we  become  aware  that 
the  academic  standards  set  for  them  at  home  are  more  exacting 
than  those  in  the  United  States.  The  Ford  Foundation’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study  program,  used  in  at  least  two  of  our  schools,  has 
also  contributed.  Frankford  is  experimenting  with  a  new  test¬ 
ing  program  intended  to  discover  any  blocks  to  learning  before 
they  become  established  and  to  discover  and  develop  students 
of  outstanding  ability. 
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Our  concern  for  the  slow  learner  or  otherwise  handicapped 
child  continues  along  with  a  renewed  awareness  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  gifted  student. 

Mary  Chapple 
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Editorial  Comments 


Albert  Camus 

HE  French  writer  Albert  Camus,  about  whose  novel 
The  Fall  we  wrote  in  our  August  24  issue,  has  now 
been  awarded  this  year’s  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  a 
distinction  that  will  increase  his  renown  in  the  world  of 
the  arts. 

Much  of  his  work  expresses  modern  man’s  social 
sensibilities  and  his  ever  multiplying  dilemmas.  Camus 
is  neither  an  academic  nor  a  free-lance  philosopher  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  although  his  books  illustrate,  often 
in  allegorical  form,  the  laws  and  absurdities  of  our 
existence.  Problems  which  occupy  him  are  the  tension 
between  nature  and  the  spirit;  our  anxieties  and  the 
incessant  but  vain  efforts  to  fight  them  like  Sisyphus 
(the  title  of  one  of  his  books);  the  chasm  between  life 
and  death;  the  enormous  weight  which  accident  has  in 
life — all  these  and  many  other  uncertain  factors  conspire 
to  make  life  meaningless,  according  to  Camus.  We  are 
strangers  in  this  world  (the  tragic  novel  The  Stranger 
is  one  of  his  best-known  pieces  in  the  United  States). 
His  novel  The  Plague  is  as  allegorical  as  some  of  his 
other  work  and  contains  a  strong  note  of  opposition  to 
violence  and  war,  personified  in  the  quiet  character  of 
Mr.  Tarrou,  who  stands  for  reverence  for  life.  The  Plague 
may  symbolize  war;  it  may  also  be  an  attempt  to  depict 
the  plague  in  the  manner  of  Daniel  Defoe’s  Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year  (1722),  a  description  which  influenced 
Camus. 

The  fact  that  Albert  Camus  consciously  detaches 
himself  from  the  Christian  tradition  invites  serious  re¬ 
flection.  He  will  not  recognize  as  meaningful  the  world 
of  belief  beyond  our  senses  and  logic,  nor  will  he  accept 
any  vast  schemes  like  Marxism  for  saving  mankind.  But 
he  has  increased  the  strength  of  man’s  protest  against 
injustices  and  deepened  our  social  understanding  sub¬ 
stantially.  The  quotation  from  Shelley  which  he  used 
in  one  of  his  books  (L’Homme  Rivolti)  may  with  jus¬ 
tice  be  applied  to  him;  Shelley  regarded  the  poets  as 
the  unofficial  "legislators  of  the  world.’’  Camus  is  such 
a  legislator.  Sympathy  for  our  fellow  man  and  an  under¬ 
standing  attitude  toward  him  have  found  in  Camus  an 
outstanding  advocate. 


Little  Rock  and  Our  Refugees 

Among  this  generation’s  immigrants  the  most  ardent 
lovers  of  the  United  States  are  those  who  had  come 
shortly  before  or  after  the  last  war  from  Central  Europe, 
where  they  had  either  witnessed,  or  experienced  them¬ 
selves,  cruel  persecution  by  Hitler  because  of  race  or 
faith.  Naturally,  they  observe  events  in  their  new  home¬ 
land  against  the  background  of  the  past  and  are  im¬ 
pressed — and  worried — by  the  intensity  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  struggle  in  some  sections  of  the  South.  A  "Diarist” 
in  the  Jewish  Newsletter  (New  York),  whose  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  such  groups  permit  sound  judgment,  writes, 
“What  struck  these  new  Americans  most  was  the  shock¬ 
ing  similarity  of  these  mob  scenes  to  the  manifestations 
of  Nazi  inhumanity  which  many  of  them  had  experi¬ 
enced  personally  and  which  are  indelibly  engraved  on 
their  minds  (and  often  even  on  their  bodies).  Anyone 
who  had  seen  a  Nazi  mob  kicking  a  Jew  in  the  street 
of  a  German  city,  spitting  in  his  face  and  shouting  fran¬ 
tically  “Jude  verrecke”  [Jew  perish],  could  not  but  re¬ 
live  the  horror  of  it  all  when  he  saw  on  the  television 
screen  the  sights  of  Little  Rock  of  the  first  days  under 
Governor  Faubus’  rule.  It  was  like  watching  the  night¬ 
mare  of  the  past  rising  after  many  years  when  it  was 
hoped  that  it  had  disappeared  forever.  They  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  the  Beast  they  believed  dead 
and  buried  was  alive  again  and  was  coming  back  to  the 
United  States.”  The  "Diarist”  concludes  with  the  remark 
that  the  integration  spectacle  left  many  refugees  as  con¬ 
fused  and  frightened  as  children  who  unexpectedly  come 
upon  an  ugly  scene  in  which  their  elders  commit  a 
shameful  action. 

Nevertheless,  their  realism  will  make  them  also  sense 
the  strong  currents  of  justice  and  fairness  in  American 
public  opinion,  a  factor  that  will  undoubtedly  justify 
the  admiration  and  love  they  want  to  feel  for  the  United 
States. 

In  Brief 

The  proportion  of  military  personnel  in  the  total 
population  of  the  country  is  scheduled  to  be  one  per  cent 
in  Germany,  and  is  now  2  "per  cent  in  France,  1.8  per  cent 
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in  the  United  States,  and  1.5  per  cent  in  England.  The 
proportions  for  the  Soviet-dominated  countries  are  in 
Russia  2.1  per  cent,  in  Poland  1.5  per  cent,  in  Bulgaria 
2.4  per  cent.  Neutral  Switzerland  ranks  highest,  with  its 
military  personnel  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  American  philanthropic  giving  is 
divided  as  follows:  53  per  cent  goes  to  religion,  20  per 
cent  goes  to  welfare,  13  per  cent  to  health,  9  per  cent  to 
education,  3  per  cent  to  foundations,  and  the  balance  to 
other  purposes. 


According  to  Orthodox  Church  census,  there  are 
877,334  members  of  the  faith  in  Ohio.  More  than  18,000 
of  these  are  in  the  Akron  area,  in  7  churches.  Close  to 
6,500,000  Orthodox  are  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  Protestant  church  press, 
now  members  of  the  Associated  Church  Press,  is 
13,461,416,  which  means  a  reading  constituency  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000,000,  since  these  papers  circulate 
largely  among  families. 


A  Philosophy  of  Love 

By  PAUL  BLANSHARD,  JR. 


PERHAPS  as  never  before,  man  needs  to  write  out 
more  than  a  will  today.  His  trouble  stems  not  from 
disposition  of  his  material  things  so  much  as  failure  to 
select  and  use  the  moral  and  spiritual  things  inherited 
from  previous  generations.  He  is  no  longer  deep  rooted; 
he  may  not  withstand  life’s  storms. 

In  less  complex  times,  we  used  to  call  a  written  paper 
checking  personal  drift  a  philosophy  of  life.  With  earth 
shrunk  by  communications  and  torn  by  rivalries,  its  very 
future  left  in  doubt  by  the  “progress”  of  atom  scientists, 
something  new  is  called  for  in  the  writing  down  of  per¬ 
sonal  statements. 

What  is  required,  essentially,  is  a  philosophy  of  love. 
But  somehow  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept  one 
ready  made  from  the  Norman  Vincent  Peales  of  our  era. 

I  first  became  aware  of  my  lack  of  such  a  philosophy 
seconds  after  an  accident  in  a  period  when  love  was  a 
fugitive  from  everyday  existence.  This  was  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Riding  through  the  morning  sky  over  Mindanao, 
in  the  Philippines,  our  two-engine  plane  lost  the  use 
first  of  one  engine,  then  the  other. 

We  dropped  silently  toward  a  green  valley  12,000 
feet  down — swiftly,  terrifyingly.  No  heroic  panorama 
of  earlier  years  raced  through  my  head.  My  mind  just 
repeated,  over  and  over:  “No,  not  now.  No,  not  now.” 

One  engine  did  sputter  back  into  fitful  use  in  time. 
The  pilot  skillfully  banked  his  wings,  and  we  brushed 
through  a  mountain  crevasse  at  1,000-foot  altitude  and 
limped  back  across  Leyte  Gulf  to  the  island  of  Samar. 

During  twenty  minutes  of  repair  time  before  we  were 
again  air  borne  en  route  to  Zamboanga,  I  thought  more 
about  God,  my  wife  and  baby  daughter,  mankind,  and 
beliefs  to  live  by  than  I  had  in  twenty-six  preceding 
years. 

Paul  Blanshard,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  Chestnut  Hill  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


My  family  inheritance  had  been  more  secular  than 
theological,  more  critical  than  appreciative  of  both  God’s 
work  and  man’s.  I  had  reasoned  that  life  was  like  a 
rubber  ball.  As  we  mature,  realizing  that  its  drops  and 
bounces  even  up,  we  try  to  take  the  drops  with  equanim¬ 
ity  and  the  bounces  with  grace.  The  best  way  to  make 
an  impression  was  to  avoid  depression.  Like  others  and 
they  will  like  you. 

This  was  not  enough.  Over  the  dozen  years  the  search 
has  continued.  I  wanted  to  know  why,  indeed,  “no  man 
is  an  island,”  why  God  appears  to  know  if  the  least  of 
us,  a  sparrow,  falls.  What  makes  us  inevitably  sorry  after 
we  have  been  angry,  regretful  when  we  have  been  cruel? 
What  is  the  invisible  bond  between  God  and  man— and 
between  man  and  man — which  commands  humility  and 
love  as  the  supreme  human  attributes? 

The  bond  is,  I  believe,  conscience. 

Conscience,  the  regulator  of  our  behavior,  is  only  the 
most  obvious  proof  of  a  divine  plan  for  all  who  live  on 
earth.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  that  we  should  apply 
those  values  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  championed  on 
earth  by  Confucius  and  Buddha  and  Mohammed  and 
Jesus  and  Gandhi. 

It  is  a  part  of  this  plan  that  the  forces  of  evil  shall 
challenge  acceptance  of  the  good.  It  will  be  easier  to  hate 
than  to  love,  to  be  bad  than  good,  to  scowl  than  to 
smile,  to  be  selfish  than  selfless.  The  plane  of  serenity 
will  be  reached  only  after  a  steep  climb. 

Life  is  thus  an  eternal  test.  We  are  the  resources, 
the  expediters;  He  is  the  designer.  Success  is  how  much 
we  give  to  society,  not  how  much  we  take  from  it. 

We  progress  upward  from  animal  and  material  values 
to  spiritual  ones.  Failure  is  the  yielding  along  the  way 
to  flesh  or  coin,  and  doubt  is  the  fruit  of  yielding.  In 
greater  or  lesser  measure,  though,  all  of  us  fail.  Com¬ 
passion  toward  others  who  haye  failed  is  the  shortest 
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route  away  from  our  own  failure.  In  a  few  places  on 
earth,  principally  in  the  East,  this  failure  is  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  we  have  already  found  the  level  He  intended. 

The  God  who  designed  this  plan  is,  I  believe,  an 
omnipotent,  omnipresent  force  within  each  of  us.  He 
is  an  inner  quality,  a  slice  of  our  souls,  above  casual 
experience  and  yet  always  with  us.  If  we  but  still  our 
normal  drives  and  listen.  He  will  be  there.  He  is  a  God 
of  many  names,  saluted  by  many  creeds.  But  He  is  a  God 
with  the  same  eyes,  the  same  ears,  the  same  heart  for 
all  of  us. 

We  two  billion  and  more  chips  off  the  block  of  God 
are  finite  creatures  occupying  given  niches  in  time  and 
space.  In  our  pattern,  the  clock  is  a  servant  and  not  a 
sovereign.  Life  is  a  selection  and  not  a  scramble  to  do 
all.  It  will  have  meaning  as  we  choose  well  and  do  well. 

How  well  we  do  is  tangibly  related  not  only  to  the 
ties  between  man  and  God,  but  also  to  those  between 
man  and  man.  We  have  the  same  basic  needs.  Still,  no 
two  of  us  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  for  us,  therefore,  to 
revere  individuality  and  regard  as  precious  those  differ¬ 
ences  in  human  personality  and  opinions. 

It  is  for  us  also  to  promote  collective  unity.  Life’s 
pattern  calls  at  once  for  individuality  and  the  oneness 
of  mankind.  The  interplay  of  these  drives  leads  to  the 
serenity  of  togetherness.  My  brother — black  or  yellow 
or  brown  or  red  or  white — is  a  part  of  me.  His  oneness 
with  me  is  a  sacred  trust.  This  is  our  perpetual  bond 
as  children  of  God. 

Will  man  then  {)erish  by  his  own  hand  before  we 
reach  full  togetherness  on  that  plateau  of  spiritual  under¬ 
standing?  This  I  cannot  believe.  For,  so  long  as  con¬ 
science  is  our  guide,  the  path  points  upward.  It  always 
has.  I  now  have  faith  that  it  always  will. 

That  Day  in  September 

By  Alex  Morisey 

RAGMENTARY  reports  had  warned  me  of  the 
sordid  story  coming  out  of  Little  Rock  before  I  left 
center  city  headed  for  home.  It  was  the  day  nine  Negro 
students  returned  to  Central  High  School  after  the 
Arkansas  National  Guard  had  been  withdrawn,  nine 
students  belonging  to  my  race. 

I  resisted  the  urge  to  buy  the  newspaper  as  painful 
headlines  stabbed  at  me  on  the  newsstands.  What  could 
have  happened?  I  wondered  between  fruitless  efforts 
to  distract  myself. 

When  at  last  I  could  resist  no  longer  I  purchased  the 

Alex  Morisey  is  a  member  of  the  Information  Service  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  belongs  to  Central  Phila¬ 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


latest  edition.  The  subway  ride  home  would  permit 
twelve  minutes  of  reading  time  and  retreat  midst  the 
evening  homegoers.  It  was  a  horrible  trip. 

The  news  struck  me  harshly.  There  was  a  friend  and 
former  colleague  being  kicked  by  a  white  man  armed 
with  a  brick.  My  friend  was  in  Little  Rock  in  his  pro* 
fessional  role  as  reporter.  What  had  he  done?  No  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  had  been  violent  in  word  or  deed.  It 
was  abundantly  evident  that  he  and  his  associates  were 
not  wanted.  There  was  color  in  their  faces. 

My  mind  went  back  two  weeks  to  my  own  experience 
as  I  observed  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  the  first  days  of  desegregation  at  a  North  Carolina 
school.  I  had  watched  faces  on  the  street  for  about 
two  hours.  I  knew  they  were  not  hospitable  but  I  har¬ 
bored  no  thoughts  that  they  were  hostile — not  to  me, 
an  innocent  bystander.  Clearly  they  did  not  like  the 
coming  of  the  young  Negro  boy  who  would  tear  away 
their  cherished  traditions  as  he  enrolled. 

I  was  surprised,  later  intimidated,  still  later  disillu¬ 
sioned.  I  was  spared  a  kicking,  a  choking,  and  permitted 
a  dignified  retreat  away  from  the  scene.  Spiritual  violence 
pained  severely  as  I  walked  three  lonely  blocks  toward 
a  haven  for  my  physical  and  spiritual  being. 

I  relived  these  anxious  moments  as  the  subway  rum¬ 
bled  along.  I^  prayed  for  my  friend  in  Little  Rock — 
perhaps  I  prayed  for  his  tormentors. 

My  head  dropped  in  remorse,  but  I  glanced  around 
at  the  stolid  faces  about  me.  They  seemed  peaceful 
enough.  Somehow  I  could  not  be  sure.  I  thought  about 
Little  Rock  and  Charlotte  and  Birmingham  and  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Levittown. 

Was  I  safe  here  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love?  I  had 
felt  comfortable  in  North  Carolina  before  my  incident. 
This  was  home,  and  I  knew  the  state  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains.  I  thought  that  a  Negro  observer  could 
see  history  made  in  the  state.  Who  could  or  would  object 
to  my  "neutralist”  position  on  a  public  street? 

I  kept  thinking  and  stole  a  few  glances  at  the  faces 
about  me.  My  friend  had  not  feared  personal  violence 
in  Little  Rock.  Even  Governor  Faubus  had  hoped  for 
law  and  order,  or  had  he? 

My  thoughts  tormented  me  all  the  way  home.  I 
walked  listlessly,  thinking  of  faces — all  sorts.  But  per¬ 
haps  we  could  classify  them,  for  these  purposes  at  least, 
into  just  two  camps:  faces  of  security  and  faces  of  in¬ 
security,  determined,  in  this  case,  by  what  they  radiate 
to  the  colored  faces  that  see  them. 

Thus  I  thought  and  worried  until  I  was  home  and 
had  turned  the  key  in  my  door.  Then  I  knew  security. 
I  never  have  to  worry  about  the  faces  beyond  that  door. 
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Friends  at  Church  in  Moscow 

By  Ruth  Simkin 

UNDAY  has  no  particular  religious  significance  in 
Moscow.  At  the  meeting  house  of  the  Evangelical 
Christians  on  Maly  Viezovsky  Lane,  services  are  held  on 
T uesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  At  each  serv¬ 
ice  the  church  is  packed.  There  has  been  considerable 
contact  between  this  group  and  British  and  American 
Quakers  through  the  years,  and  to  our  minds  Sunday 
morning  was  the  most  appropriate  time  for  us  to  join 
them  in  worship. 

We  were  looking  forward  to  meeting  not  only  with 
the  people  of  this  congregation  but  also  with  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  six .  British  Young  Friends.  We  had  found  it 
difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  them,  for  they,  like  us,  were 
spending  all  their  time  in  the  streets  and  in  meetings 
and  therefore  could  not  be  located  by  phone.  Moscow 
is  a  city  covering  127  square  miles,  and  they  were  quar¬ 
tered  at  the  extreme  opposite  side  of  the  city.  We  did 
get  a  message  to  them  that  we  would  hope  to  meet  them 
at  this  church  on  Sunday  morning. 

Over  our  caviar  and  black  bread  at  breakfast  we  re¬ 
freshed  our  minds  as  to  what  to  expect  at  service — we 
would  probably  have  to  stand  for  the  entire  length  of 
a  three-  or  four-hour  service.  We  agreed  that  since  all 
of  us  would  feel  strange  taking  communion,  we  would 
just  refrain  and  explain,  if  necessary,  that  it  wasn’t  our 
custom. 

Alexander  and  Nina  went  with  us  to  interpret. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  attended  a  church  service 
Irefore.  Nina  was  a  small,  sensitive,  delicate  creature 
with  curly  red  hair,  young  and  pretty  in  her  ill-fitting 
green  suit.  She  is  a  teacher,  is  married,  and  has  a  nine- 
year-old  daughter.  Alexander  is  a  graduate  student  in 
Economics  at  the  university.  Nina  was  the  one  who  knew 
how  to  direct  our  driver  through  a  peculiar  maze  of  old. 
narrow  streets  for  what  seemed  like  endless  miles  to 
the  yellow  brick  church. 

Here  on  the  steps  before  an  open  door  two  young 
men  waited  for  us.  One  was  David  Harper,  official  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  young  British  Friends,  and  the  other,  wear¬ 
ing  a  British  blazer,  was  the  son  of  Pastor  Karazov,  the 
pastor  of  this  church.  He  is  a  student  of  theology  in 
England  at  Oxford,  I  believe.  We  were  ushered  into  a 
dark  hallway  and  up  a  very  worn  flight  of  stairs  to  a 
balcony.  I  could  not  see  how  there  could  be  room  foi 
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US,  but  there  was  a  gentle  mass  stirring,  and  we  were 
given  seats  on  the  second  row. 

The  church  was  not  large,  very  simple  and  plain. 
A  balcony  was  on  three  sides  of  the  rectangle.  The  large 
choir,  looking  very  pretty,  the  men  in  white  shirts  and 
the  women  in  white  blouses,  all  with  black  ties,  filled 
the  end  space  of  the  balcony.  On  the  sides  the  narrow 
benches  of  boards,  not  more  than  ten  inches  wide,  were 
so  close  together  I  could  not  stand  without  keeping  my 
knees  bent.  On  the  board  at  my  back  rested  the  walking 
sticks  of  the  women  behind  me.  Below  us,  people  were 
tightly  packed  in  the  benches,  and  the  benches  were  close 
together.  The  aisles  were  a  solid  mass  of  people  standing. 
On  the  opf>osite  side,  below,  a  double  door  was  op>en,  and 
people  bulged  in  a  solid  mass  as  far  as  we  could  see  out  of 
the  doorway,  the  sun  streaming  down  on  their  kerchiefed 
heads.  A  gentle,  continuing  motion  in  the  seemingly  solid 
center  mass  caught  my  eye.  It  was  caused  by  those  who 
were  sitting  taking  turns  with  those  who  were  standing 
between  the  seats.  Across  the  front  of  the  church,  right  up 
to  the  pulpit,  people  were  standing.  Surely  there  was  not 
floor  space  for  one  more  pair  of  feet.  On  Sunday  there 
are  two  services,  and  they  estimate  at  least  two  thousand 
people  attend  each. 

The  first  impression  was  that  these  people  were  all 
old,  but  this  was  not  true.  If  one  looked  carefully  there 
were  many  in  the  twenty-to-thirty  age  group.  The  choir 
was  young,  and  in  the  audience  several  children  were 
standing.  Since  at  this  season  the  huge  program  of  sum¬ 
mer  camps  was  in  full  swing,  few  children  were  left  in 
the  city  of  Moscow. 

The  men  in  their  slouch  caps  and  coarse,  wool  jackets 
were  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the  kerchiefed  women 
in  dark  cotton  blouses  and  gathered  skirts  drawn  tightly 
at  the  waist.  The  expressive  quality  of  their  weathered 
faces  awakened  a  response  not  of  pity  but  of  affection 
and  kinship  in  our  hearts.  The  freedom  from  sham,  and 
even  from  cosmetics,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  being  close 
to  basic,  elemental  forces  of  life  common  to  us  all. 

Immediately  in  front  of  me  sat  a  delicate  young  Ger¬ 
man  girl,  prim  in  black  dress,  hat,  and  gloves.  She  pointed 
out  to  me  the  Scripture  reading  in  her  German  Bible; 
the  story  of  Lazarus  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John. 
The  six  young  British  Friends  occupied  the  rest  of  this 
short  bench  in  front  of  us. 

The  choir  sang  while  a  collection  was  taken.  In  my 
fancy  the  large  stiff  paper  rubles  looked  ill  at  ease  and 
out  of  place  as  they  went  by  in  the  butterfly  net  affair 
in  which  they  were  gathered.  Below  us  the  rotation  of 
seats  continued  with  smooth,  quiet  motion. 

When  the  sermon  began,  below  us  we  heard  the  low, 
slow  voice  of  Pastor  Karazov  in  Russian;  in  front  of  us 
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the  quick  whisper  in  German;  from  my  right  in  staccato 
accents  Alexander’s  English  translation.  Unforgettably, 
these  sentences  came  through:  “Suffering  is  hard  to  bear. 

.  .  .  It  is  through  suffering  we  know  God.  .  .  .  Some 
think  because  Jesus  was  divine  he  didn’t  suffer  when 
the  nails  were  driven  in  his  hands  and  feet.  .  .  .  But  he 
was  human  too.  .  .  .  He  felt  the  pain.  .  .  .  He  was 
known  as  a  man  of  suffering  acquainted  with  grief.  .  .  . 
God  suffered  when  He  sent  His  Son  to  earth.’’ 

Work-knotted  hands  brushed  tears  shamelessly  away. 
Silently,  quietly  they  wept.  Here  was  a  people  who  knew 
suffering,  all  right.  I  thought  of  the  well-dressed,  com¬ 
fortable  people  in  our  churches  at  home  and  their 
chromiumed  cars  parked  outside. 

“We  now  bring  this  part  of  the  service  to  a  close. 

“We  will  eat  the  body  of  God  and  drink  his  blood.’’ 

This  translation  was  a  bit  startling.  The  choir  began 
to  sing.  A  clock  on  the  wall  below  them  struck  eleven. 
Men  down  in  front  received  six  large  trays  from  the 
minister  and  began  to  slowly  thread  their  way  through 
the  crowd.  They  were  followed  by  six  people  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  chalice.  The  people  in  each  row  stood  as  they 
were  served.  The  choir  and  audience  continued  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  a  hymn.  The  voices  around  us  were  rich  and 
vibrant  and  full.  On  and  on  went  the  singing;  closer 
came  the  men  with  trays  piled  with  crumbled  bread. 
We  stood,  accepting  in  our  turn  the  tray,  each  taking  a 
crumb  of  the  sour,  dark  bread  with  a  deep  sense  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  communion. 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  barely  audible  above  the 
singing;  even  to  a  listening  ear.  Again  we  stood,  this 
time  to  receive  the  chalice  and  drink  the  wine.  A  little 
linen  napkin  was  carefully  passed  with  the  cup  and  care¬ 
fully  the  cup  was  wiped  with  the  common  napkin  before 
it  was  passed  on. 

By  a  quarter  after  twelve  communion  had  been  served 
all  around,  the  singing  stopped  and  Pastor  Karazov  wel¬ 
comed  guests  present  from  Poland,  Germany,  England, 
and  America  and  invited  them  to  his  study  at  the  rear 
of  the  church.  The  service  was  over. 

When  I  turned  to  look  into  the  faces  of  those  whom 
I  had  heard  singing  behind  me,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Oriental  goddess  with  so  many  arms,  for  the  kerchiefed 
faces  gave  the  impression  of  one  face  and  so  many  hands 
were  extended  to  shake  mine.  It  was  one  of  those  tremen¬ 
dous  experiences  familiar  to  field  workers  of  the  Service 
Committee  and  others,  I  am  sure,  where  love  and  affec- 
’tion  flow  through  barriers  of  language  and  privilege  and 
custom  with  such  genuineness  that  one  cannot  doubt  the 
Common  Source.  The  organ  was  playing,  “Blessed  be 
the  tie  that  binds.’’ 

After  a  brief  reception  in  Pastor  Karazov’s  study. 


Alexander  and  I  moved  back  out  into  the  church  foyer, 
where  crowds  of  women  were  waiting  still  to  shake  hands 
and  ask  questions.  One  old  lady  seemed  particularly 
moved;  I  was  curious  about  her,  and  through  Alexander 
she  said,  “I  always  wanted  to  see  an  American  woman, 
and  I  thought  I  would  die  without  it,  and  now  I  have 
seen  one.’’  They  asked,  “How  do  you  worship?  How 
do  you  pray?’’ 

They  said,  “You  have  our  love.  Take  our  love  to  your 
people.  Tell  them  we  want  peace.  Tell  them  we  pray 
for  peace.’’ 

We  stood  on  the  curb  in  front  of  the  church  while 
a  small  contingent  of  the  Red  army,  just  boys  in  un¬ 
pressed  khaki  uniforms,  marched  by  and  then  amid 
much  waving  and  crying  of  Dosvadanya  vne  crossed  the 
street  and  climbed  into  our  waiting  car,  feeling  very 
deeply  that  once  again  some  Quakers  had  met  some 
Russians. 

Book  Survey 

One  in  Christ.  By  K.  E.  Skydsgard.  Translated  by  Axel  C. 
Kildegaard.  Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia,  1957.  220  pages. 
$4.00 

The  Danish  theological  professor  who  wrote  this  book  had 
been  appalled  to  discover  that  the  division  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  ^Christians  is  “impossible  according  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  and  yet  is  a  present  reality,”  His  title  shows  his  in¬ 
tention.  He  wants  all  of  us  to  learn  a  little  more  about  one 
another,  so  that  we  can  all  see  something  of  the  "yes”  that 
binds  us  together  and  the  “no”  that  separates  us.  He  works 
up  toward  a  climax  of  difficulty  in  his  last  chapter,  which  deals 
with  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here,  as  you  may  im¬ 
agine,  most  of  the  genial  "yes”  collapses  in  a  thunder  of  “no.” 

The  Religion  of  Negro  Protestants.  By  Ruby  Funchess 
Johnston.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1956.  224  pages. 
$3.00 

The  author  has  studied  four  Methodist  churches  and  a  group 
of  college  students  in  South  Carolina,  and  three  churches,  Con- 
gregationalist.  Baptist,  and  Apostolic  respectively,  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  This  rather  small  sampling  of  Negro  Protestant  groups 
has  been  written  up  with  much  painstaking  care.  This  reviewer, 
however,  found  the  actual  study  smothered  in  such  intricate  and 
abstract  language,  such  overelaborate  sociological  tables,  and 
such  confusion  of  national  statistics  and  of  concepts  added  by 
the  author  as  to  make  it  unreadable  and  uninformative. 

Existentialism  and  Theology.  By  George  W.  Davis.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  1957.  88  pages.  $2.75 

The  two  abstract  terms  used  in  the  title  should  not  deter  a 
theologically  curious  Friend  from  studying  this  brief  book  that 
deals  largely  with  Bultman’s  "demythologizing”  efforts  to  free 
the  New  Testament  from  mythological  bywork.  It  is  a  clear  and 
instructive  introduction  to  Bultman’s  opinions.  Some  penchant 
for  abstract  thinking  is,  of  course,  ex[>ected  of  the  reader. 
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The  New  Penn  Portraits 


Courtesy,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Hannah  Penn 


Courtesy,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

William  Penn 


azine  of  History  and  Biography,  and  on  the  supposed 
similarity  of  the  William  Penn  drawing  to  the  familiar 
portrait  in  armor.  The  other  drawing  also  has  similari¬ 
ties  to  the  oil  painting  of  Hannah  Penn  by  John  Hes- 
selius  copied  from  an  earlier  original  now  lost. 

Penn  may  have  been  fifty  at  the  time  the  pastel  por¬ 
trait  was  painted,  or  possibly  older.  Hannah,  who  was 
twenty-four  years  younger  than  he,  looks  from  her  por¬ 
trait  to  have  been  about  the  same  age;  her  portrait  may 
have  been  drawn  later,  or  may  reflect  what  child  bearing 
and  heavy  responsibilities  could  do  to  a  woman  at  the 
turn  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  Quaker  student  of  the  drawings,  Mr.  Williams 
reports,  considered  that  of  William  Penn  "the  most  au¬ 
thentic  correct  portrait  of  Penn  known,  and  certainly  .  .  . 
the  most  interesting  which  has  ever  appeared.” 


AT  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (1300  Locust 
X\.  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.)  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Sir  Harold  Caccia,  on  October  26, 
1957,  unveiled  the  portraits  of  William  and  Hannah  Penn 
reproduced  above,  acquired  by  the  Historical  Society  in 
June  of  this  year.  They  are  colored  chalk  (or  pastel) 
drawings  on  buff  paper,  11^  by  8^^  inches  and  9^  by 
8-j^5  inches,  respiec lively;  both  are  signed  front  and  back 
by  the  British  artist  Francis  Place  (1647-1728)  and  are 
accepted  as  certainly  his  work. 

The  identification  of  the  subjects  is  somewhat  less 
positive,  as  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  Place  and 
Penn  met.  The  attribution  rests  on  the  history  of  the 
drawings,  recounted  by  R.  N.  Williams,  2nd,  Director  of 
the  Historical  Society,  in  his  article  “The  New  Penn 
Portraits”  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mag¬ 


OVERNMENTS,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion  men  give  them,  and  as  governments  are  made  and  moved 
by  men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too.  Wherefore  governments  rather  depend  upon  men,  than  men 
upon,  governments.  Let  men  be  good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad;  if  it  be  ill,  they  will  curve  it.  But  if 
men  be  bad,  let  the  government  be  never  so  good,  they  will  endeavor  to  warp  and  spoil  it  to  their  turn. 

Any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the  frame)  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people 
are  a  party  to  these  laws,  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion. — William  Penn 
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Beliefs  Into  Action 

HAT  besides  TV  heroes  and  the  World  Series  can  really 
stir  us  as  a  nation?’*  asked  John  Oliver  Nelson  of  Yale 
University  Divinity  School,  addressing  four  hundred  persons  at 
a  social  action  conference  in  Philadelphia.  They  met  on 
Ck)lumbus  Day,  and  the  theme  was  "Rediscovering  America.” 
Looking  at  unexplored  terrains  in  our  culture.  Nelson  ex-  ' 
amined  the  enthusiasms,  allegiances,  and  devotions  that  can 
replace  the  strong  nationalisms  and  the  great  religious  revivals 
of  a  former  day. 

Referring  to  the  “great  experience  of  the  equality  of 
human  beings,”  he  noted  the  growth  of  new  kinds  of  cleavages 
and  the  refusal  of  some  groups  to  be  “melted  down.”  Another 
aspect  of  our  culture  that  needs  further  exploration  is  the 
production  of  wealth.  How  far  do  we  manipulate  human 
beings?  Further,  we  must  learn  that  we  are  no  longer  a  sep¬ 
arate  continent,  but  we  need  not  demand  uniformity  across 
the  world.  Why  is  distinctiveness  not  welcome? 

Nelson  spoke  of  a  theological  bridge  which  brings  us  to 
the  essence  of  our  lives.  Unless  we  can  deal  with  ourselves 
and  the  “natives”  around  us  and  in  us,  and  give  them  this 
central  sureness  of  who  they  are  and  to  whom  they  belong, 
then  we  have  not  brought  the  deep>est  gift  we  can  bring  to 
the  culture  of  which  we  are  a  part.  The  morning  address  was 
followed  by  afternoon  meetings  in  five  sections,  after  which 
came  a  closing  address  and  worship. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  provided  us  with  a  great  new 
chance  in  civil  liberties  by  its  June  decisions,  stated  Henry 
Sawyer,  Philadelphia  attorney,  in  one  session.  Their  judg¬ 
ments  indicated  no  departure  from  our  national  tradition, 
but  a  reaffirmation  of  our  protection  for  individuals,  when 
we  are  at  our  best  as  a  free  nation  of  free  men. 

As  a  major  discussion  point,  the  question  of  what  is  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  congressional  investigation  committees 
was  raised.  Constitutionally  their  powers  are  limited  to  secur¬ 
ing  facts  upon  which  to  base  prop>er  legislation,  but  often  the 
committees  have  tended  to  expose  individuals  for  the  sake 
of  exposure.  Should  we  use  this  method  with  its  excesses  to 
achieve  a  socially  desirable  end — such  as  cleaning  up  labor 
racketeering?  If  so,  do  we  have  the  right  to  protest  when  it 
leads  to  McCarthyism? 

When  Congress  reconvenes  in  January,  a  major  issue  of 
concern  to  Friends  will  be  the  whole  area  of  military  policy, 
national  security  and  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  the  judgment  of  Edward  F.  Snyder  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  discussing  “You,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  World  Affairs.”  There  are  in  the  United  States 
today  two  major  philosophies  in  this  area:  seek  peace  either 
through  military  strength  or  through  disarmament  and  other 
methods  of  settling  international  disputes  by  negotiation  and 
reconciliation.  With  the  launching  of  the  Russian  satellite. 
United  States  policy  is  to  proceed  full  steam  ahead  with  mis¬ 
siles  development.  Friends  need  to  emphasize  disarmament 
efforts  and  cessation  of  nuclear  tests.  Many  observers  feel  that 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine  on  the  Middle  East  has  not  been 
helpful  in  bringing  about  a  solution  to  the  refugee  problem. 


in  aiding  economic  development  in  the  area,  or  in  settling 
boundary  disputes.  Some  Congressmen  seem  to  be  casting 
about  for  alternatives. 

The  Quaker  peace  testimony  is  in  three  parts,  Lyle  Tatum 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  declared — a  re¬ 
sounding  “No”  in  refusing  to  participate  in  war;  a  fast-follow¬ 
ing  “Yes”  in  living  a  life  which  promotes  peace;  and  a  reli¬ 
gious  conviction  that  the  will  of  God  calls  every  person  to 
live  both  the  "No”  and  the  “Yes.”  It  is  a  testimony  for  the 
whole  Monthly  Meeting,  not  just  a  peace  committee.  The 
peace  testimony  should  be  reflected  in  the  vocal  ministry.  It 
should  be  both  explicit  and  implicit  in  the  religious  training 
of  our  children.  Overseers  should  raise  the  question  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  peace  testimony  with  every  applicant  for  member¬ 
ship,  whether  or  not  it  is  considered  an  absolute  requirement 
for  joining  Friends. 

Some  points  from  round  tables:  The  Meeting  cannot  re¬ 
place  the  home  in  its  task  of  strengthening  the  individual’s 
stand.  The  {}eace  testimony  cannot  be  based  on  the  present 
fear  of  nuclear  warfare,  although  we  recognize  that  many 
people  have  become  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  peace  by 
this  path. 

Describing  “Segregation  in  the  North,”  George  Schermer, 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Human  Relations  Commission, 
pictured  the  migration  of  Negroes  from  rural  areas  of  the 
South  to  congested  areas  of  our  larger  northern  cities  where 
they  are  filling  the  vacuum  left  by  white  groups  now  moving 
into  the  suburbs.  He  said  that  most  law-abiding,  well-inten¬ 
tioned  middle  class  white  |>eople  are  unaware  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  present  trends  toward  segregation  in  the  North.  Unless 
we  take  positive  and  affirmative  action  in  favor  of  justice  and 
integration,  patterns  of  segregation  will  spread  and  become 
f>ermanently  fixed. 

In  five  discusion  groups  there  was  general  concern  for  the 
best  techniques  in  bringing  about  integration,  pointed  up 
by  the  Levittown  experience.  Integrated  housing  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  moment.  Integration  in 
Meetings  and  churches  will  aid  tremendously  in  making  our 
belief  in  brotherhood  a  positive  way  of  life. 

In  discussing  "A  New  World  of  Human  Relations  in  Busi¬ 
ness”  D.  Robert  Yarnall,  Jr.,  pointed  out  that  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  primary  goal  of  our  American  industrial  so¬ 
ciety,  a  reasonably  adequate  material  standard  of  living  for 
everyone,  had  been  achieved,  although  there  were  still  many 
individuals  suffering  hardship.  It  was  time  to  look  ahead  and 
ask  whether  or  not  it  was  enough  to  set  as  our  next  goal  two 
chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage,  and  then 
three  chickens  and  three  cars.  What  else  should  a  Quaker 
company  try  to  provide,  and  how  can  we  try  to  provide  it 
without  our  experimentation’s  threatening  the  livelihood  that 
is  now  provided?  He  reviewed  the  action-research  discussion 
project  of  the  Philadelphia  Quaker  Business  Problems  Group 
(Friends  Social  Order  Committee)  to  explore  these  questions. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  act  on  the  light  as  far  as  we 
see  it,  keeping  ourselves  open  to  further  light.  This  was  the 
individual  and  corporate  charge  laid  by  E.  Raymond  Wilson 
of  the  F.C.N.L.  in  the  final  session  of  the  conference.  He 
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cautioned  against  worshiping  the  heroism  of  our  ancestors  and 
urged  keeping  our  attention  on  the  long-term  goals  ahead.  In 
listing  goals  and  problems,  many  of  them  not  discussed  in 
earlier  sessions,  he  provided  ample  “homework”  for  every¬ 
one.  No  one  could  doubt  the  relevance  of  his  succinct  title: 
“Go  thou  and  do.” 

Sponsors  of  this  fourth  annual  “Beliefs  Into  Action”  con¬ 
ference  were  five  committees  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting — 
Race  Relations,  Social  Order,  Social  Service,  Civil  Liberties, 
and  Peace — plus  the  A.F.S.C.  and  F.C.N.L.  A  fuller  report 
may  be  obtained  from  George  C.  Hardin,  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee,  1.520  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2. 

Olcutt  Sanders 

Little  Rock  Friends 

HE  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  for 
October  19,  as  the  first  letter  in  the  column  “From  the 
People”  but  with  its  own  boldface  heading,  “Quakers  Call  For 
Prayers  Of  Humility.”  The  opening  sentences  refer  to  the 
city-wide  day  of  prayer  on  October  12,  supported  by  many 
denominations.  The  second  sentence  in  the  third  paragrapli 
should  have  read:  “We  would  refrain  from  judging  harshly 
the  conduct  of  those  who  may  seem  to  fall  short,  remembering 
that  the  ultimate  victims  of  hate  are  those  who  hold  it  in 
their  own  hearts.” 

We  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews  meeting,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  pray 
for  forgiveness  and  guidance  in  this  time  of  difficulty  for 
our  community.  As  the  bells  rang  out  on  the  special  day 
of  prayer,  we  felt  afresh  the  Mantle  of  Divine  Love  which 
covers  us  all.  We  are  confident  that  such  a  spirit  of  good 
will  has  been  released  that  the  light  of  truth  will  lead  us. 

As  part  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  we  feel  that 
Christ’s  message  comes  to  us  today  bidding  us  love  our 
neighbors  whatever  their  color.  He  bids  us  put  trust  in  our 
fellow  men  in  place  of  fear,  and  supplant  proud  antagonism 
with  humble,  helpful  friendliness. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  accept  or  to  practice  the  full 
Christian  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  in  the  face  of  the 
prejudice  and  bitterness  that  has  grown  up.  We  would 
refrain  from  judging  harshly  the  conduct  of  those  who 
hold  it  in  their  own  hearts.  Let  us  hold  compassion  rather 
than  contempt.  Evil  cannot  be  overcome  by  doing  evil. 
Let  us  overcome  it  by  doing  good. 

We  feel  these  words  of  William  Penn  are  helpful  at  this 
time.  “Let  us  then  try  what  Love  will  do;  for  if  men  did 
once  see  we  love  them,  we  should  soon  find  they  would  not 
harm  us.  Force  may  subdue,  but  Love  gains;  and  he  that 
forgives  first,  wins  the  laurel.” 

Edith  A.  Wixom, 

For  the  Little  Rock  Meeting  of  the 
Little  Rock.  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers). 

Before  the  letter  was  sent,  our  Little  Rock  correspondent, 
Robert  L.  Wixom  writes  us,  it  was  discussed  at  a  business 
meeting  of  the  Meeting  and  approved  by  all  the  members.  He 


reports  that  most  writers  of  earlier  letters  favorable  to  inte¬ 
gration  “have  received  a  volley  of  abusive  phone  calls  which 
seem  to  be  a  more  or  less  organized  effort  to  intimidate.”  Up 
to  October  28,  none  had  resulted  from  this  letter,  whose  in¬ 
tent,  he  says,  was  “to  try  to  understand  and  use  the  spirit  of 
John  Woolman  in  our  present  context.” 

With  the  world  spotlight  focused  on  Little  Rock,  headlined 
symbol  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  many  places  under  a  less 
blinding  glare  of  publicity,  the  small  Friends  group  there 
carries  a  heavy  burden  for  us  all.  For  this  reason  we  look 
forward  with  especial  interest  to  another  “Letter  from  Little 
Rock”  shortly. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

A  Virginia  Friend  is  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  one 
of  his  state’s  weapons  in  its  program  of  massive  resistance  to 
public  school  integration.  David  H.  Scull,  a  printer  of  Annan- 
dale,  Va.,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Social  Order  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  refused  on  October 
23  to  comply  with  a  court  order  directing  him  to  testify  before 
the  Committee  on  Law  Reform  and  Racial  Activities  of  the 
state  legislature.  He  is  now  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both,  for  contempt  of  court,  but  is  prepared  to  carry  a  test 
case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  if  necessary. 

David  Scull  said,  “I  am  convinced  that  this  Committee  is 
unconstitutional  in  its  authority,  unlawful  in  its  objectives,  and 
immoral  in  its  methods.”  The  committee  was  authorized  a 
year  ago  as  part  of  the  package  of  “anti-NAACP”  bills  passed 
at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  last  year  when  both  David 
Scull  and  C.  Edward  Behre,  Clerk  of  Florida  Avenue  Meeting 
of  Washington,  protested  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  meas¬ 
ures.  The  committee,  by  making  public  the  names  of  persons 
supporting  school  integration  measures  in  areas  of  the  state 
where  this  is  highly  unpopular,  can  expose  them  to  social  and 
economic  pressure  and  to  personal  violence.  In  Fairfax  County 
in  northern  Virginia,  where  David  Scull  lives,  he  has  received 
wide  support  from  friends  and  neighbors  for  his  stand,  but  he 
believes  the  right  to  assist  in  establishing  legal  rights  for  minor¬ 
ity  groups  must  be  assured  for  those  in  other  areas  as  well. 

David  Scull  helped  to  organize  the  American  Friends  Con¬ 
ference  on  Race  Relations  at  Wilmington  College  last  year,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Race  Relations  Committee  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  His  attorney  is  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  well- 
known  labor  and  civil  rights  lawyer. 

When  the  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  ceased  to 
use  its  meeting  house  property  on  Mercer  Street  in  Trenton 
for  meetings  for  worship,  a  committee  was  formed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  possible  uses  for  the  building.  After  exploring  the 
needs  of  the  neighborhood,  the  opportunity  for  service  to  the 
community  became  apparent.  The  Mercer  Street  Meeting 
House  stands  in  the  center  of  Trenton  in  an  area  almost 
devoid  of  recreational  facilities.  Many  Puerto  Ricans  have 
moved  nearby  and  need  educational  and  social  help.  The 
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young  people  of  the  neighborhood  have  only  the  streets  for 
playgrounds,  club  meetings,  or  spare  time  activities.  As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  concerns,  the  Mercer  Street  Friends 
Center  Committee  came  into  being  to  convert  the  Mercer 
Street  Friends  Meeting  House  into  the  Mercer  Street  Friends 
Center.  The  members  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  center,  and  other  interested  people  are  working 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  building  and  the  conversion  of 
the  property  into  facilities  suitable  for  a  community  center. 
Work  camps  are  held  every  Saturday,  to  which  all  interested 
persons  are  invited.  A  measure  of  the  need  for  this  center 
has  been  provided  by  the  number  of  interested  groups  who 
have  already  stopped  in  to  request  use  of  the  facilities  when 
they  are  completed.  _ 

Friends’  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  considers  it  a 
privilege  to  have  G.  Raja  Gopal  from  Bangalore,  India,  on  its 
staff  until  the  end  of  November.  He  is  a  writer,  a  cartoonist, 
and  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  has  lectured  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  _ 

Civil  Liberties,  the  organ  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  reported  in  its  October  issue  that  Knoxville  College, 
Tenn.,  a  Presbyterian  school  for  Negroes,  has  enrolled  its 
first  two  white  students  under  a  new  exchange  program  with 
Wilmington  College,  Ohio. 


Celebrating  the  275th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William 
Penn,  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  Peace  Committee  used  42  persons  to  address  180 
school  assemblies  attended  by  46,065  children.  Requests  this 
year  were  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1952.  More  Friends 
schools  availed  themselves  of  this  service  than  in  previous 
years.  We  were  also  called  on  to  serve  high  schools  in  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  Chester,  Pa.  The  reaction  of  school  principals  and 
assembly  leaders  to  our  speakers  was  excellent. 

Our  Bureau  was  also  called  on  by  the  Mayor’s  Committee 
on  William  Penn  Week  in  Chester,  Pa.,  to  send  the  principal 
speaker  to  the  opening  luncheon  in  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  in 
Chester,  before  350  of  Chester’s  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,  Lions,  and  Kiwanis  Club  members.  Clarence  E.  Pickett 
accepted  this  assignment  and  delivered  a  brilliant  address. 


Andrew  Erskine  and  his  wife  Hannah  Erskine  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  both  celebrated  their  ninetieth  birthday  in  October  this 
year.  Andrew  was  born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  October  26, 
1867,  and  Hannah  was  born  October  16  of  the  same  year  in 
Scarborough,  England.  Andrew  was  a  ship’s  engineer  and 
Hannah  a  schoolteacher  at  Rawdon  Friends  School  near  Leeds, 
England,  a  school  that  closed  many  years  ago.  They  came 
together  to  San  Francisco  from  England  in  1900  and  were 
married  at  the  old  Friends  Meeting  House  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
on  January  30,  1901.  They  have  lived  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  ever  since.  A  few  years  ago,  while  still  in  their 
eighties,  they  made  a  trip  around  the  world  and  sptent  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  Australia  and  Great  Britain.  Hannah  Erskine, 
a  former  clerk  of  the  Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting,  Calif.,  has 


been  very  active  in  the  Women’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  sewing  project 
for  overseas  relief  in  the  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  House 
every  Wednesday.  She  has  been  for  several  years  a  regular 
attender  at  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings,  traveling  as  far  as 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Pasadena,  Calif.  Hannah  Erskine’s  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting 
House  on  October  20  after  meeting  for  worship. 

Peter  Gulbrandsen 


Correction:  Richard  R.  Wood  has  called  our  attention  to 
an  error  in  his  “Internationally  Speaking’’  of  October  5,  1957, 
that  escaped  our  proofreaders.  Line  3  on  p.  648  should  read 
as  follows,  “.  .  .  military  force  that  is  an  inadequate  deterrent 
of  war.  .  .  .’’ 

Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting 

On  September  28,  1957,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  since  the 
early  days  of  Quakerism,  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  spontaneous  coming  together  of  a  group  of  Monthly 
Meetings.  Involved  were  the  Detroit,  Kalamazoo,  and  Ann 
Arbor  Monthly  Meetings  in  Michigan,  and  Ann  Arbor’s  Pre¬ 
parative  Meetings  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(The  informal  Toledo  Friends  Worship  Group  has  recently 
applied  for  formal  Preparative  status  under  the  care  of  Ann 
Arbor  Meeting.) 

For  a  number  of  years  these  Friends  groups  had  met  fall 
and  spring  in  a  loosely  organized  Green  Pastures  Association 
of  Friends  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Detroit  Urban 
League  Camp  used  as  its  conference  site.  The  latest  chairman 
of  this  Association,  Catherine  Jones  Gaskill,  and  other  Friends, 
urged  last  May  that  a  more  stable  organization  be  formed.  In 
response,  the  Association  sponsored  a  July  workshop  chaired 
by  Kenneth  Boulding,  at  which  Meeting  delegates,  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  representatives  of  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
drew  up  a  detailed  proposal  for  converting  the  Association 


Please  Take  Notice  ] 

Friends  Journal  has  in  the  past  adhered  to  the  rou-  ! 
tine  of  billing  subscribers  from  two  to  six  weeks  ahead  of 
the  renewal  date.  It  has,  however,  been  our  experience 
that  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  responded  only  to 
a  second  or  even  a  third  billing.  Because  of  the  labor 
and  expense  involved  we  shall  from  now  on  mail  only 
one  bill,  about  two  weeks  before  the  expiration  date. 
Instead  of  a  second  bill  we  shall  send  a  reminder.  If  no  | 
response  is  received  within  a  brief  period,  the  subscrip-  i 
tion  will  be  discontinued.  i 

A  small  noncommercial  publication  like  ours,  de¬ 
pending  to  some  extent  on  subsidies,  cannot  properly  ^ 
continue  free  mailings  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  | 
We  appeal  to  our  subscribers  for  their  cooperation.  I 
A  prompt  response  to  our  billing  will  make  a  real  contri-  j 
bution  to  the  economy  imposed  on  us  by  rising  expenses,  i 
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into  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  Since  this  proposal  was  subsequently 
approved  by  all  five  constituent  local  groups,  the  hundred  or 
so  Friends  at  Green  Pastures  on  September  28  enthusiastically 
united  in  reorganizing  the  Green  Pastures  Association  into  the 
Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  retention  of  the  name 
reflects  not  simply  affection  for  a  particular  place  but  a  sense 
of  the  "leading”  referred  to  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

The  new  Quarterly  Meeting’s  purposes  are  to  “be  used 
as  a  means  of  action  upon  common  concerns  such  as  worship, 
the  spiritual  life  of  Meetings,  religious  education,  intervisita- 
tion  and  fellowship,  p>eace,  intercultural  relations,  and  other 
social  concerns,  service  activities.  Friends  education,  and  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  Meetings." 

Named  as  officers  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  Arthur 
Dunham  of  Ann  Arbor  as  Presiding  Clerk,  Ruth  Summerlott 
of  Kalamazoo  as  Recording  Clerk,  and  Peter  Wenck  of  Ne¬ 
waygo  as  Treasurer.  Noteworthy  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  teen-agers  at  Green  Pastures,  cul¬ 
minating  this  fall  in  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a  Junior 
Quarterly  Meeting  with  Patricia  Cartwright  and  Mary  Streeter 
of  Ann  Arbor  as  Clerks  and  David  Pino  of  East  Lansing  as 
Treasurer. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  to 
explore  the  question  of  Yearly  Meeting  affiliation  to  replace 
the  present  “infant  dependence”  on  the  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee.  Presented  at  Green  Pastures  this  fall  were  letters  of 
encouragement  from  the  Friends  General  Conference  and  from 
Canada,  Ohio  (Conservative),  and  Western  Yearly  Meetings; 
representatives  from  two  Yearly  Meetings  attended  in  person: 
the  Richard  Eastmans  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  (General  Conference)  and  the  Harold  Flitcrafts 
of  57th  Street,  Chicago,  from  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  Interest 
in  the  subject  of  Yearly  Meeting  affiliation  was  furthered  by 
the  report  of  Adda  Dilts  (Kalamazoo)  on  her  visits  this  summer 
to  Illinois,  Indiana  (G,  C.),  and  Western  Yearly  Meetings  on 
behalf  of  the  erstwhile  Association. 

The  new  Quarterly  Meeting  will  continue  the  pattern  of 
meeting  fall  and  spring  at  a  camp  site,  while  holding  its  Mid¬ 
winter  Conference  in  a  local  Meeting  community.  Need  for  a 
summer  meeting  is  lessened  by  the  expected  continuing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Lake  Erie  Association 


of  Friends. 


Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr. 


BER’THS 

ARVIO — On  October  14,  at  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ray  and  Cynthia  Arvio,  their  fourth  daughter,  Leslie  Katherine 
Arvio.  The  parents  are  members  of  West  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa. 

BERRY — On  September  11,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Edward 
Lewis  and  Betty  Jo  Berry,  their  first  child,  a  son,  named  George 
Stedman  Berry.  His  father  and  grandparents,  E.  Willard  and  Dor¬ 
othy  E.  (Pidgeon)  Berry,  are  members  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting 
(United),  Va.,  and  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

HANCOCK — On  October  26,  to  C.  Thomas  and  Marjorie  L.  . 
Hancock,  a  son,  Dacre  Leonard  Hancock,  a  brother  to  Charles 
Thomas  Hancock,  3rd.  All  are  members  of  Scarsdale  Monthly 
Meeting,  N,  Y, 

HARTER — On  October  28,  to  Robert  M.  and  Alice  Patterson 
Harter  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  son,  Richard  Stewart  Harter.  The 


mother  and  her  parents,  Henry  Carter  and  Mary  Sullivan  Patterson, 
are  members  of  Swarthmore  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGE 

MALIN-FLEET — On  October  26,  Dorothy  Ann  Fleet,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Fleet  of  Cutchogue,  Long  Island. 
N.  Y.,  and  Clement  Biddle  Mai.in,  son  of  Patrick  Murphy  and 
('.aroline  Biddle  Malin  of  New  York  and  grandson  of  Clement  M. 
and  Craceanna  Brosius  Biddle.  The  groom  is  a  member  of  Swarth¬ 
more  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

MILLER — On  October  20,  in  a  New  York  City  hospital.  Anne 
Mille:r,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  She  was  a  lifelong  niember  of 
.Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  (United),  Md.,  and  was  an  active 
and  interested  member  of  Montclair  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  She 
is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Eleanor  Miller  Webb  of  Montclair  and 
Mary  Moore  Miller  of  Sandy  Spring,  and  a  brother,  Robert  Hart- 
shorne  Miller  of  Sandy  Spring.  Memorial  services  were  held  in  both 
Montclair  and  Sandy  Spring,  with  interment  in  Sandy  Spring. 

PAXSON — On  October  4,  at  her  home  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Helen 
Jackson  Paxson,  a  lifelong  member  of  Race  Street  (now  Central 
Philadelphia)  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Frederic  Logan  Paxson  and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Taylor 
and  Harriet  Hale  Jackson.  She  leaves  three  daughters:  Dr.  Jane  Tay¬ 
lor  Paxson  of  Albany,  Calif.,  Emma  Fell  Paxson  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Patricia  P.  Rewey  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Coming  Events 

(C:alendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

NOVEMBER 

10 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Anna  B.  Yamall,  “Gideon,  Jephthah, 
Samuel.” 

10 — Fair  Hill  Meeting  House,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cambria 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Adult  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.:  Charles 
Walker,  “Armistice  Day  1918  to  1957.” 

10 — Media,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Dedication  and  Open  House, 
3id  Street  and  North  Avenue,  4  p.m.  See  issue  of  November  2. 

10 — Nine  Partners  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  at  Oswego  Meeting 
House,  Moore’s  Mills,  N.  Y.:  11  a.m.,  business  meeting;  12  m.,  cov¬ 
ered  dish  lunch;  1:30  p.m.,  Howard  and  Sally  Wriggins  will  show 
slides  from  Ceylon  and  give  some  insights  into  recent  experiences 
there. 

10 — Rate  Street  Forum,  in  the  meeting  house.  Race  Street  west 
of  15th,  Philadelphia,  3:30  p.m.:  Miss  Elinina  R.  Lucke,  Director 
of  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  projects,  "The  Drama  of 
Technical  Assistance.” 

10 — Friends  Forum  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  8  p.m.  Speaker,  Haimanti 
Chakravarty;  topic,  “Universal  Human  Rights.” 

10 — Radnor  Meeting  House,  Conestoga  and  Sproul  Roads,  Ithan, 
Pa.,  8  p.m.:  public  address  by  Louis  Schneider,  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Section,  A.F.S.C.,  “Who  Is  My  Neighbor?” 

10—  .Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  Monthly  Meeting  Peace  Committee,  in  the 
meeting  house,  Popham  Road,  8  p.m.:  showing  of  the  Japanese 
film  Children  of  the  A-Bomb.  Admission  free. 

11 —  Friends  World  Committee  Twentieth  Anniversary  Dinner, 
at  Christ  Church  Parish  House,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  6  p.m.  Speaker, 
.Sumner  A.  Mills,  Clerk  of  Five  Years  Meeting;  topic,  “Friends 
.Around  the  World.”  Dinner  $2.00;  reservations  to  Florence  M. 
.Selleck,  5  Longfellow  Place.  Cambridge  38.  Mass. 

IS — New  York  Friends  Center,  at  the  home  of  John  Judkyn  and 
Dallas  Pratt,  222  East  49th  Street,  New  York  City,  8:15  p.m.,  to 
meet  Fred  and  Dorothy  Irvine,  formerly  Wardens  of  Friends  Inter¬ 
national  C.entre  in  London  and  now  in  residence  at  Pendle  Hill. 

13.  14 — Friends  Holiday  Fair,  at  the  High  Street  Meeting  House, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  afternoon  and  evening.  “Country  Store,"  an- 
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tiques,  white  elephants,  food,  handwork,  gifts,  and  Christmas 
novelties.  Lunch  and  tea  served  both  days. 

15 —  Friends  World  Committee  Twentieth  Anniversary  Dinner, 
at  the  meeting  house,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  5:30  p.m.; 
Hugh  Borton,  President  of  Haverford  College,  speaking  at  7:30. 
Registrations  for  dinner  ($2.25)  before  November  9  to  Marguerite 
Hallowell,  437  West  School  House  Lane,  Philadelphia  44. 

16 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Meeting  House, 
10:30  a.m. 

16 —  Flushing  Remonstrance  Forum,  in  the  meeting  house,  137-16 
Northern  Boulevard,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  at  8  p.m.:  panel  discussion  on 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  embodied  in  the  Remonstrance. 

17 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  David  G.  Paul,  “The  Folk  Tale  of 
Samson.” 


19 —  Friends  World  Committee  Twentieth  Anniversary,  in  the 

meeting  house  at  144  East  20th  Street,  New  York  City:  7:30  p.m., 
coffee;  8:15,  William  R.  Huntington,  member  of  the  Quaker  Mission 
to  Poland,  “Friends  Visit  Poland,  1957.”  . 

20 —  Chester,  Pa.,  Friends  Forum,  educational  motion  pictures, 
in  the  meeting  house,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  8  to  9:30  p.m.: 
Voice  of  the  Deep;  Union  and  the  Community;  Eine  Kleine  Nacht- 
musik;  Paderewski — Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

22 —  Forum,  Friends  Meeting  House,  Reading,  Pa.,  8:00  p.m. 
Speakers,  George  and  Lillian  Willoughby.  Subject,  “Bombs — to 
test  or  not  to  test.” 

23 —  Friends  Village  Fair,  Friends  School,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Featuring  imported  gifts  from  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Europe.  Marionette  show. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBHIX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk.  1928  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

BBXXBI.BT — Friends  meeting.  First-days 
at  11  a.m..  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings,  the 
last  First-day  of  each  month,  after  the 
meeting  for  worship.  Clerk,  Clarence 
Cunningham. 

OXiABElCOirr — Friends  meeting,  9:.^0  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

XiA  JOEXiA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL  4-7459. 

PABASBBA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

SAB  FBANCXSCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1880  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOirXtDBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
760  Sixth  Street.  For  Information  or  trans¬ 
portation  call  HI  3-1478  or  HI  2-5468. 

DBBVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting,  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  10:45  a.m.  at  2026  South  Williams. 
Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTPOBX)  —  Meeting  tor  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 

VBW  HAVBB— Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  Connecticut  Hall,  Tale  Old  Campus. 
Clerk,  John  Musgrave,  MA  4-8418. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABHXVOTOir— The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAIHB8VXX.XiB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JAOKaOBVXX.X.B  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  ETVergreen  9-4845. 

KXAMX — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A.. 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.:  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  'TU  8-6029. 
OBBAVEO-WXBTBB  PABK— Worship,  11 
a.m..  In  the  Meeting  House  at  816  E. 


Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 
PAX.M  BBACK  —  Friends  Meeting.  10:30 
a.m.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 
8T.  PBTBB8BUBa — Friends  Meeting.  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


HAWAII 

KOHOBUEU— Honolulu  Friends  Meeting, 
2426  Oahu  Avenue,  Honolulu;  telephone 
094447.  Meeting  for  worship,  Sundays, 
10:15  a.m.  Children’s  meeting,  10:15  a.m.. 
Joins  meeting  for  fifteen  minutes.  Clerk, 
Christopher  Nicholson. 


INDIANA 

BVABSVXl^lbB  —  Friends  Meeting  of 
Evansville,  meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  CST,  YMCA.  For  lodging 
or  tran.sportatlon  call  Herbert  Goldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends, 
GR  6-7778), 


KENTUCKY 

XiOUX8VXXiXiB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  Neighborhood  House,  428  South  First 
Street.  Telephone  TWlnbrook  5-7110. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A1CHEB8T — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel.  Unlv.  of  Mass.;  AL  8-5902. 
CAMBBIDOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  0:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4 -.1887 


MICHIGAN 

ABB  ABBOB — Meeting  for  worship  at 
the  Friends  Center,  1416  Hill  Street.  10:45 
a.m.  Telephone  NOrmandy  2-9890. 

DBTBOXT — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 
each  First-day  In  Highland  Park  T.W.C.A. 
at  Woodward  and  Winona.  Visitors  tele¬ 
phone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


MINNESOTA 

MXBBBAPOX.X8  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9075. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATIiABTXO  GXTT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:80  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 
SOVBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.:  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


MABA8Q17AV— First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
(Herk. 


NEW  YORK 

BBTFABO  —  Meeting  tor  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1273  Delaware 
Avenue:  telephone  EIL  0252. 

LOBO  XBIJIBS  — .  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  0:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOBX — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamerey 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
Information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  EBst  10th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 187-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  10th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:30  p.m. 
8TBACXJ8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  512  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CXBOXBBATX  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JB  1-4984. 
CXiBTBXiABD — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school.  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2696. 

TOUDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 
Chapel,  T,W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBXBBTTBO — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am.,  T.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

LABCABTBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IH  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

FXXIiAOBBPXXA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  Am.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
RIttenhouse  6-3268. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  Am. 
Central  PhlladelphlA  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  1<)0  Blast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  A  Arch  StreetA  First-  A  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
BVankford,  Unl^  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  LanA 
11  a.m. 

PITT8BVBOB— Worship  at  10:80  Am., 
adult  clasA  11:45  Am.,  1858  Shady  Avenue. 

BBABXBO— 108  North  Sixth  Street  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  Am. 
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APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bottor  tuitod?  Wont  to  moko  moro  of  a 
ufoful  contribution  throirah  your  work?  Wo'vo 
holpod  othort  sine*  1937.  tolophono  or  writ* 
toMy.  Froo  foldor  L.  Kingiwoc^  3-2022 
TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
54«  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors  early 
publication,  higher  royalty,  national  distribution, 
and  beautifully  designed  books.  All  subjects  wel¬ 
comed.  Write,  or  send  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
AHmi.  MR.  VAN  BUREN  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y _ 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREH,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArIcM  7.3576 

Quaker  booka.  Britiab  and  American,  blogra- 
phiea,  new  booka,  large  aelection  of  chlldren’a 
booka.  Any  book  in  print  will  b«  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  ordera  filled  promptly. 

Braach,  ISIS  Charry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Po. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 

ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
R.pr.Mnratiu. 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BTRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


BuRders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
Of  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Street* 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4—3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


Family  Relations  Committee 

For  appointmenta  In  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charlea  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewee* 
write  him  at  Glen  Milla,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephona  WElah  Valley  4-7118. 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  34)272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


OUR  NEW  DEADLINE  FOR 
ADVERTISING  IS  FRIDAY 
OF  THE  WEEK  PRECED¬ 
ING  THE  DATE  OF  ISSUE. 


RAY  ARVIO 

9  WEST  MINER  STREET,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Telephone  Owen  4-3440 

Personal  ★  Property  ★  Business 
Group  it  Life  it  Fire  P  Auto 

NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE 

HOME  OFFICE:  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Jamos  E.  Fyf«*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

a‘ 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  AAeetIng. 


^Thejperfect  pledge 

of  everlasting  love: 
an  engagement  diamond  . . . 
worthy  of  the  extreme  care 
in  grading  for  color,  clarity 
&  cutting  it  was  given  in  the 
Accredited  Gem  Laboratory 
of  the 

Fred  J.  Cooper  Store 
...  is  mounted  in  a  4-prong 
yellow  gold  ring. 

$300.00  F.T.I. 

Thirteenth  below  Chestnut 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

WAlnut  3-1068 


HINSHAW  &  STUHLMANN 

Literary  Agents 

Critical  evaluation  of  book  and  magazine 
manuscript*.  International  representation. 
Commissions  on  sales  only. 

15  Wast  44th  Straat,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


For  Rent:  week,  month,  or  season 

Furnished  bedroom,  dressing  room, 
bath,  with  private  entrance. 

Also  single  and  double  rooms  with 
running  water. 

Meals  optional. 

THWINGEASE,  650  E.  Indiana  Avonuo, 
— Southern  Pinos,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
AND  DISCOUNTS 


DzepiiAT  ASTBSTienro  —  $2.24  per 
column  inch,  or  16d  per  agate  line, 
with  the  following  discounts;  10%  for 
6 — 11  insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  inser¬ 
tions,  20%  for  26  or  more  insertions 
within  one  year. 

MCBMTIMO  HOTICB8  —  164  per  line, 
with  no  discount  for  repeated  inser¬ 
tions. 

CZiASaxrZBD  ADVMMTIBXMO  —  84  per 

word,  with  the  following  discounts: 
10%  for  6 — 15  insertions,  16%  for  16 
or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 

?uested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge 
or  forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 
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8TATB  COIiUOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:4S  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday  at  9:30  a.m.  Clerk,  Father  Mc- 
Candless,  JAckson  5-5705. 


TEXAS 

AUSTXH — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  OR  2-5522. 

PAIiIiAS — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.:  FL  8-1848. 

HOVSTOH  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITT— Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:80  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CEEABBBOOK — Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 

EXHCOXiH  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15 
a.m..  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

WXHCHE8TEE  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

8EATTXiE  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 


AVAILABLE 


TO  OCCUPY  RESIDENCE  during  owner’s 
absence:  unencumbered,  reliable  couple. 
Friends.  Box  R13,  Friends  Journal. 


GUEST  HOUSE  NEAR  MOORESTOWN, 
owned,  operated  by  Friends.  Single  or 
double  rooms,  good  meals,  congenial  com¬ 
panions.  Folder:  Rebecca  Haines,  Mason- 
vllle,  N.  J.;  BElmont  5-5575. 


A  FEW  DESIRABLE  ROOMS  in  Trenton 
Friends  Boarding  Home.  If  interested 
please  communicate  with  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Satterthwaite,  1818  Riverside  Drive, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


HOUSE  OR  APARTMENT  for  unencum¬ 
bered,  reliable  couple.  Friends.  Box  R13, 
Friends  Journal. 


MATRON  for  Woodstowo  Friends  Board¬ 
ing  Home.  Live  in.  Couple  would  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Write  Mrs.  Owen  Crispin,  R.  D.  1, 
Woodstown,  N.  J.;  telephone  Woodstown 
436J1. 


A  LADY  HOUSEKEIEPBR  desiring  to  live 
in  with  elderly  couple  living  in  nice  bun¬ 
galow  outside  Swarthmore.  Cleaning  girl 
comes  weekly.  Write  1117  Muhlenberg 
Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


HOUSEMOTHER,  middle-aged  motherly 
woman,  for  twelve  normal  school  age  girls 
in  Friends  home  for  children  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Box  F12,  Friends  Journal. 


MIDDLE-AGED  LADY  TO  KEEP  HOUSE 
for  elderly  couple  residing  near  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.  Write  Mrs.  Oared  Barnes,  210  South 
DuPont  Road,  Wilmington  5,  Del.,  or  call 
OLympia  4-6609  for  interview. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hoetel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  P>iends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  5-9193 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water.  Lunch 
served  dailjr;  also  dinner  parties  and 
grroup  parties  arranged. 

Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  MERCER  STREET  FRIENDS  CENTER 

an  interracial,  interdenominational  concern  of  the  Chesterfield  Monthly  AAeeting 

requests  your  financial  assistance.  Living  memorials  are  available. 

Send  contributions  or  requests  for  further  information  to  the 
MERCER  STREET  FRIENDS  CENTER,  c/e  TRENTON  MEETING,  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
Hanover  and  Montgomery  Streets,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


A  NEW  SOUND  FILM 

IS  NOW  AVAILA8LE  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to  Meetings  and  schools.  Far  from  Alone  has  been  professionally  prepared,  runs 
for  27  minutes,  and  features  the  struggle  of  a  college  football  hero  who  thinks  that 
he  is  entirely  alone  in  trying  to  live  up  to  what  he  thinks  is  right. 

This  film  may  be  secured  through 

the  central  Temperance  Committee,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  HOSPITAL 

Established  and  operated  since  1813 
by  members  of  the  Religiosts  Society  of  Friends 

The  oldest  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

% 

Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Avenue 
Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  T^rimte  ^MispitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE.  PA 


PARRISH  &  CO. 

Monben 

New  York  Stock  Ezchanse 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Rlttcnbouae  t-6800 
Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N,  JANNET 
Representative 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

EstsbUsbed  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa 

evergreen  6-1535 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

the  parkway  at  seventeenth  street 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Establishes  108R 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Ttoelfth  Grade 

At  Friends'  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
chanainc  community. 

C.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaater 


SELLING  YOUR  HOUSE? 


A  housing  service  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburbs  .  .  .  endorsed  by  Friends 


YOU  can  help  to  everceme  racial  injustices 
in  your  suburban  community. 

List  your  Suburban  Houso  with  us 

Many  fine  people  ere  epplyine  lor  aood  houses 

—  teachers,  enaineers,  desianers,  doctors. 

•  Year  kense  wlU  be  svsUskte  U  sU 

interostcd  buyers 

•  We  cooperate  with  ether  brokers 

•  AND  you  win  be  helpina  te  eetah* 
lioh  the  principle  of 

NON-DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSINQ 


Frionds  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

S3  Cricket  Avenue  •  Ardmore,  Pa. 
-  Ml  9-9992  - 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERSROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


Coeducational  —  CoRepe  Preparatory 
Fouroyeor  kindertarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1S77 

This  coeducational  school  within  28 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friende. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaeter 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


GEORGE  SCHOOL  i 

■■■  1^— — — — e^—  Boarding  School  Grades  9-12 

FRIilNDS  applicants  for  1958-59  will  be  given  special  consideration  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  £led  by  FEBRUARY  1. 

All  other  applicants  should  file  applications  by  JANUARY  1. 

ALL  APPLICANTS  are  required  to  take  the  Secondary  School  Admission 
Tests  to  be  given  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  this  coimtry  and  in 
some  centers  abroad  on  DECEMBER  14,  1957. 

Further  information  may  he  had  hy  writing  to: 

ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


Oakwood  School,  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Sodc^  of  Friends,  accepts  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Society. 
It  holds  that  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  immanent  in  the  universe  and  present 
within  human  beings,  that  human  life  and  personality  is  sacred,  that  inward 
happiness  is  more  satisfying  than  outward  comfort,  that  persuasive  love  is  better 
than  force,  that  group  meditation  and  worship  nurture  insight  and  stimulate 
responsibility.  — FROM  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

ApglicatioiM  for  odmimion  ora  boing  coiMidorod  for  Iho  ninth  and  tenth  grodsc.  Friondc' 
childran  will  bo  givon  Brst  considorotion  if  application*  ora  racstvsd  by  Fabruory  Erst. 

OAKWOOD  Quaker  Boarding  SCHOOL 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  fstrther  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HUTTON,  Principal  _ 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING! 


Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutual  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  "service”  business -both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  selling.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phila* 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

LIPK  INSURANCC  COMPANY  OP  PHILADKLPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuitiaa  •  Hospital  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancallabla  Accident  and  Sicknasa  Insurance  , , 
Group  Ufa  •  Group  Accident  and  Health  •  Group  Annuitlas 


